The Bloody Assize
a minister or a prince to the good people of this country
like success on the race-course. When the countryside
heard that Prince Monmouth not only won the race, but
had handed over the cup to his little god-daughter, they
would have risen like one man had he held up his hand
for rebellion. Chester celebrated his victory with bonfires,
but his enemies emptied their slops on the fires from the
upper windows of the old houses. There were reprisals with
stones, something of a riot, but Monmouth's young friends
held their own, drank confusion to the Duke of York, and
vowed to put their prince and hero upon the throne.
However shallow his judgment may have been, no one
can gainsay Monmouth's ability in winning hearts. He
entertained lavishly, he was a willing and agreeable guest
to the gentry of the counties and the burghers of the
boroughs through which he passed. He played bowls, he
patronized the popular contests at prisoner's base, and
actually challenged and won two races of 120 yards against
a local champion, one being run in stockings and the second
in boots. By such means did he build a " habitation giddy
and unsure " in the vulgar hearts of these kindly northerners*
So that when he turned south again his party were happy
in the belief that he had done big things for the cause.
But his steps had been dogged by Government spies
who, after their habit, sent exaggerated accounts of his
popularity and success. The King and his ministers got
frightened at the news they received, and resolved on strong
measures. The Duke was dining at a tradesman's house
in Stafford with many gentlemen of rank and importance
in the country, when John Ramsey, the King's Serjeant-at-
Arms, entered the hall and invited Monmouth to accom-
pany him to London. The Duke asked to see the warrant,
which was shown to him. It was signed by Sir Leoliae
Jenkins, and charged Monmouth with disturbing the
public peace. There was no course but open obedience or
rebellion. The party was not ready for the latter alter-
loo